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THE REPORT IN FULL 


OF THE 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention 
OF THE 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, 


HELD AT 


LINCOLN, NEBR., October 7 and 8, 1896. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SECRETARY. 





(Continued from page 677.] 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order by Pres. Root at 2 
o’clock. 
The first thing on the program was the following 


President’s Annual Address. 


Well, friends, it is a grand thing to produce a nice crop of 
honey, to raise a nice crop of apples, to make a nice display ip 
clay, to raise nice potatoes, which I know something about. It 
is a grand thing to succeed in any of these enterprises. We 
have heard something about this particular State of Nebraska, 
500 miles long by 200 miles wide, and we know a little about 
your products here. We cannot have nice apples without 
taking care of them. May the Lord be praised for the nice 
apples. In Ohio we had great beauties this year, and it was 
only by hard work and labor on our part. We made a grand 
effort, and we succeeded beyond our expectation. We must not 
only prepare the soil, but we must get the best seed and best 
varieties; andthen we must take care of them all the way 
through. 

I have been brushing up at this forenoon’s session. The 
veterans must have produced nice honey. We have had nicer 
honey this year than ever before, but there is a man—Francis 
Danzenbaker—that I wish to speak of. This man and I had 
some trouble, but we are good friends now. He has produced 
some fine honey. We have shipping-cases put up for the 
honey-boxes, not allowing the honey to drip. I believe this 
credit surrounds his good name. Sometimes we spend consid- 
erable time in our convention wondering where the credit of 
these things belongs. I think it is the evidence of better 
things. There is no great credit without great labor. We 
feel proud of our fairs and expositions. I can remember the 
time when I spent many hours in making foundation, and it 
didn’t work. I can remember when my wife wanted me to 
burn everything up. Well, I persevered and succeeded, and 
now itis just as simple as canbe. One difficulty after another 








has been overcome as the years passed by, and I don’t know 
as the coming generation wil! ever know of these difficulties. 


In speaking of these various crops, of apples, nice sec- 
tions of honey, etc., I have been thinking of another crop 
which is of more importance, and when our brother was read- 
ing in chapel this morning, it seemed to me that he had found 
just the right selection to read. This institution is growing ; 
these boys and girls are being trained for that which makes 
them happier and nobler, and leads them into the ways of 
righteousness. It is something like this: ‘In God we trust, 
to him we look for progress.” Weare all of us children, we 
are all growing, we are all learning. And whenI see these 
students with all these advantages, and hear these brothers 
tell of their workings with the bees, I can only say, the Lord 
be praised. 

I do feel that these conventions costa good deal of money, 
but you can afford to come: it may be only once in a lifetime. 








Thomas GU. Newman, San Diego, Calif.—S ve puper on page 691. 


I hope this Association will keep going. I shall never let 
another of these bee-keepers’ conventions pass without at- 
tending if it is a possible thing, and I want to have you all 
present. 

Brother Langstroth has gone; B. Taylor has gone; Allen 
Pringle has gone; some others may have gone. Perhaps I 
may never be present at another meeting; this may be the 
last chance I will have of being with you. We have the 
promise that in due time we shall reap if we faint not. Sitting 
among the assembly of the young here, we have reminders 
that our work in this life can be profitable. We certainly 
want to take as much pains with humanity as we take with 
the apples. We want to assist them to a higher plane, we 
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want to keep the enemy away, and keep the good work going 
on. What is grander in this life than to engage good men and 
women to hold up this work of ours? The enemy may be 
marching in upon us while we rest, and snatching up what 
good remains, while we know but little about it. God bless 
you. A. I. Roor. 


The Secretary then read a paper written by Prof. A. J. 
Cook, of Claremont, Calif., entitled 


A National Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. 


Knowing as I do the objection in the mindsof some of the 
wisest and best of our bee-keepers, to the presenting of papers 
at our meetings, I will send only a few words on what seems 
to me one of the most important questions that confront the 
bee-keepers of the United States. 

It need hardly be said that one of the most important char- 
acteristics of the highest civilization which marks the close of 
the nineteenth century, is the fact of organization. Those 
trades and professions where all the members can organize 
and act together, not only make much more rapid progress 
than do others less fortunate, but the general intelligence and 
pecuniary success is much more marked. The lawyers, doc- 
tors, and many of the trades people have become so thoroughly 
organized that even the price they fix upon their service is 
known and indeed established by all the members of their 
profession, and thus they have it in their power absolutely to 
fix their own price upon any service which they may render. 
Not to pay this price is to go without service, for all act 
together, and no honorable man will cut the stipulated price 
of the profession. 

I had occasion not long since to inquire regarding the 
professional service of the California physician. I wrote to 
practitioners in several towns and found, as I expected to, 
that the rates charged for counsel, for office visits, for visits 
in the town, or visits in the country, were almost identical. 
It need not be said that this is greatly to the advantage of 
any trade or profession. 

I recently had occasion, in the city of San Diego, to en- 
gage a livery to go 12 miles from the city. 1 was to leave 
about two o’clock and must return that evening. The road 
was somewhat mountainous. The charge was $3.50. I com- 
plained of the amount, when the proprietor told me that I 
must take two horses. It was too hard for one unless I had 
the whole day for the journey, and he said the livery people 
of the city had fixed upon $3.50 as the proper amount to 
charge fora team. We see the livery men of San Diego are 
united. We also see that this is better for them, as well as 
for their horses. 

One of the great reasons why the manual labor pursuits 
have been so slow to advance; why the laborers in this field 
have had nothing to say as to prices of their service; and 
why success, especially in the agricultura] field, has been so 
uncertain, has been the fact that organization, from the na- 
ture of the case is almost impossible. The farmer (and by this 
I include bee-keeper, horticulturist, etc.) is isolated. Associa- 
tion becomes difficult, and thus there is more or less sus- 
picion, lack of confidence, so we see why associated effort is 
almost impossible. The fact, too, that success in agriculture, 
especially where people are willing to work long and hard, 
and practice the utmost economy, does not always require 
education, at leastof abroad sort. This is another reason 
why association becomes more difficult. 

I believe that we are all agreed that no laboreris more 
worthy or more deserving of appreciation than he who works 
in the agricultural field. If this is true, as we become more 
civilized, and have more of the spiritof Him ‘* who went about 
doing good, and of whose life there was no guile,” there wil] 
be no tendency to look down upon the agriculturist. Such 
terms of opprobrium as ‘‘ hay-seed,” ‘‘mudsill,” will not be 
heard, and the farmer will be regarded as one of the noble 
men of the world. The thing that will bring this about will 
be thorough organization. To-day the farmer has nothing to 
say in regard to the price of his products. When he goes to 
market either to buy or sell, the other party always fixes the 
price. The merchant or doctor must live, and fixes his price 
accordingly. From association he is able to do this. The 
farmer must sell, and so takes what he can get. The amount 
he receives for his wares may come far from paying expenses, 
yet he must sell all the same, and does sell, though he sees 
debt and hunger staring himin the face. Thisis all wrong, 
and there is acrying need for reform. 

I have already stated that because of isolation, and often 
because of lack of culture and knowledge of the world, the 
agriculturist is suspicious. He lacks confidence in others, and 
though he himself would not cheat another, or even think of 
doing so, yet he is apt to feel that every other man’s hand is 
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against him. This fact stands strongly in the way of asso- 
ciation among the agriculturists, yet association is the one 
thing desirable. Itis bound tocome. ‘* Ever the right comes 
uppermost,” and it is certainly right that the man who toils 
often from five o’clock in the morning till nine in the evening, 
at honest, noble toil—toil which is at the root of all prosperity 
—should be recognized as worthy of all respect and of the best 
of success. I believe that the one thing necessary to merited 
success and just recognition is thorough organization. To 
secure such organization there must be more general educa- 
tion. I believe that this education is rapidly coming to the 
farming class of our country. The education may not come 
from the school or college, but it is as surely coming. The 
agricultural paper is being read as never before. Farmers’ 
clubs and institutes are carrying the college or university to 
the farmer. I believe that through these agencies our rural 
population will soon lose their suspicion and distrust, and will 
soon be educated to a point where they can work together, 
and be placed more on a level with those who laborin the 
village or city. 

Is it not true that there is more of culture and general 
intelligence among the bee-keeping class than among any of 
the other manual laborers in the country, if we except, per- 








Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif. 


haps, the horticulturist? If I am correct in this view, then it 
is true that there is no better place for general organization 
to commence among the farming class than among the bee- 
keepers. The work and most gratifying success of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union proves that this point is well taken. Every 
bee-keeper, worthy of the name, reads one or more bee-papers. 
He usually also reads the books treating of bees and apicul- 
ture. The intelligence which comes from this wider reading 
makes the bee-associations more interesting and valuable. It 
will also make it possible for bee-keepers to organize and form 
exchanges. Have we not, then, as bee-keepers, a duty to per- 
form? ‘The duty to show the value of organization, and also 
help forward our own success ? 

The gratifying success of the Citrus Fruit Exchange of 
Southern California shows clearly that such movements can 
be made of tremendous advantage to the pomologist. There 
is now on foot a movement to bring the deciduous fruits also 
into this organization. ‘To show the need of this, I have only 
to state that the raisin crop of the San Joaquin Valley was 
marketed last year at a loss of one-half million of dollars. The 
raisin men have recently formed an exchange, and are already 
offered a price just double that of last gear. We owe a debt 
of gratitude to the pomologists of Southern California. They 
prove that an exchange is practical and exceedingly desirable. 
Many fruit-growers, a few years since, saw bankruptcy star- 
ing them in the face. Through the Exchange, these same 
people are now prosperous. The honey-producer, of California 
at least, has no fears as to producing honey. Could he be 
sure of a good price for his output, he would have no ques- 
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has to sell the finest honey at three cents per pound, and that, 
too, in years of scarcity throughout the country, he becomes 
discouraged, and he has good reason for his discouragement. 


There are only three ways, at present at least, for the 
general producer to market his products. He must do it 
through commission-men, or through organization, f. o. b., as 
it is called, or else he must organize, put his own agents 
in the general markets and distribute and market his own 
products. ‘ 

The commission system has been thoroughly tried in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere, and has proved itself an entire stranger 
to success. There is no way for the producer to get his share 
of the fruits of the market if he deal with the commission-men. 

The f. o. b. system is better, but provides for no distribu- 
tion in the markets, and so is not foundin practice to work 
well. 

The third system, of putting agents in the field and thus 
distributing the products where they are needed, looking out 
that no market is glutted, is founded on common sense, and 
has been found to work remarkably well. The enormous busi- 
ness done by the Southern California Fruit Exchange for the 
past year, when all the agents were new, untried men, was 
done at a loss of less than one-half of one per cent! This is 
certainly a marvelous showing for the first year. Previous to 
last year, the f. o. b. system wasin vogue. As the agents be- 
come known and experienced, the success will be greater, and 
more, if not all, the producers will join the Exchange. In- 
deed, the great impediment in the way of success comes from 
the fact that so many stay outside of the Exchange. Many of 
them acknowledge, that but for the Exchange, no success 
would be possible, yet believe that they individually can do 
better outside. Thus they selfishly remain outside and im- 
peril the whole system. The fact of these outsiders keeps the 
commission business alive, and the commission-mepn circulate 
reports and do everything else they can to injure the organi- 
zation. These are obstacles in the way which time will re- 
move. How quick such a joyful riddance will come, depends 
upon the producers themselves. 

I believe the Honey Exchange of Southern California will 
be able to move on to a bright success. My reason for this 
opinion is that the bee-keepers of this section, like the fruit- 
growers, are men of some education and breadth. They will 
not distrust each other, nor will they expect and clamor for 
perfection at once. I believe, also, that very soon the bee- 
keepers will unite with the fruit-men, and thus the machinery 
which is of necessity very expensive, will not have to be dupli- 
cated. It will also be much cheaper, from the fact that the 
agents in the markets of the country will have work the year 
through. The honey wil] be sold in early winter; the citrus 
fruits later in the season, and the deciduous fruits may go on 
to the market all through the summer months. The raisins 
and dried fruit can be used for filling, as they can be marketed 
at any season of the year. This whole scheme is entirely 
philosophic. It is founded entirely on good sense. Itis neces- 
sary to the best success of our best people, and so must come 
sooner or later into general use. Is it not our duty and privi- 
lege, by word, pen and act, to do all we can to further this 
plan? I believe Southern California is already ripe for such 
action. I see no reason why other sections of the country may 
not also join us in this good work. I look forward to the 
time—lI believe I shall live to see it—when there will be this 
general association among all our farmers throughout the en- 
tire country. I sincerely hope that the discussion which shall 
follow this paper will do much to hasten this consummation. 
May we not take courage from the fact that the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union has met with such gratifying success in its good work ? 


I hope that our Bee-Keepers’ Exchange of Southern Cali- 
fornia will receive great help from your discussion and action, 
and that your sessions will] be in the highest degree interesting 
and profitable. A. J. Cook. 

Following the above paper, at the request of the Secre- 
tary, Dr. Miller read a paper written by Thomas G. Newman, 
of San Diego, Calif., on 


The “Union” and Amalgamation. 


Uniting the forces and massing the energies are always 
desirable when an important undertaking is at hand, provid- 
ing always that there bea union of sentiment, and the work 
to be accomplished is based on the same lines of thought. 

In the matter of uniting the ‘‘ North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association’ and the ‘*‘ National Bee-Keepers’ Union,” 
there has been much discussion, and there are now two dis- 
tinct parties arrayed against each other—the one for it, the 
other against it. 

In Gleanings for Sept. 15, page 669, Dr. Mason states 








that before 1503, the Union was called the ** North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Union.” ‘This is an error. It never had but 
one name, and that was and is—‘t The National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union.” The words ‘** North American” were appropriated 
by the ‘‘ Association,” and were not therefore available for the 
‘*Union,” without confounding terms. It would have been 
appropriate, but as a matter of fact it was never used in con- 
nection with the Union. 


The ** nonsense” which has been published, like this: ‘I 
say away with amalgamation, and let the Union set about to 
re-organize itself as soon as it can”—is simply ridiculous. The 
Union is all right, and needs no re-organization. It asks 
nothing but good-will from its neighbor—the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association—and can live and prosper, doing its 
own work—that work for which it was created—without los- 
ing its head, its temper, or its understanding. Its uniform 
success, and its excellent financial condition, is something all 
should be proud of, insteadof hurling at it such crazy ‘* shots,” 
or empty and cracked ‘‘shells” as the foregoing quotation, 
and calling it a ‘* poor fizzle,” etc. 

Dr. Mason well says in Gleanings, on page 670: ‘* This 
country of ours is too large’ to warrant annual meetings, and 
expensive personal representation. That is incontroyertible. 


We must also be careful about forming a ‘ National 
Honey Exchange” for bee-keepers. I believe that the only 
way such can be made to succeed is to have a large capital 
and buy the honey outright from bee-keepers, and then selling 
it as its own. Where there are too many conflicting interests, 
there will always be contention and strife. Let the Associa- 
tion beware. 

To have two ‘*‘ classes” in the Union—one protective and 
the other non-protective, is impracticable—wholly so. I fully 
concur in the remark of the editor of Gleanings, who says, 
**T doubt the wisdom of having two classes of members. If 
any of them need protection, they all want it.” 

While I am quite willing to coincide with the majority, 
and work for anything reasonable which may be agreed upon, 
I advise caution and deliberation. Too hasty action may be 
regretted later Tuomas G. NEWMAN. 





E. T. Abbott—It would seem to be the best possible thing 
we can do, to have a committee appointed to take these two 
papers in hand, and give us something definite to discuss. 1 
move that a committee of three be appointed to take up the 
subject of a new constitution ; to look over this subject and 
fix it the way it should be, and report in the morning. 

Mr. Abbott’s motion was seconded and carried. The com- 
mittee appointed was as follows: Dr. Mason, Geo. W. York, 
and E. R. Root. 

Mr. Abbott—Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer a reso- 
lution right here: 


‘* Wuereas, Mr. Frank Benton has wilfully insulted this 
Association by refusing to furnish to the printer a copy of the 
minutes of the St. Joseph meeting held in 1894, for which he 
received the sum of $25, as per the direction of the Associa- 
tion ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That his name be dropped from the roll of mem- 
bership, and that he be debarred from again becoming a mem- 
ber of this Association until he has made due apology and 
amends for his unwarrantable action.” 


Mr. Abbott—Mr. Benton refused to send his full report to 
the printer, and would not even return the money. 


A Member—Had I been in Mr. Benton’s place, I would 
have stuck my head into the first barrel I came to. 


Mr. York—Mr. Benton was asked, at the Toronto conven- 
tion, whether he would send the rest of the report, and he 
said he would do so. 

A member asked, ‘‘Is that correct ?” 
is correct.” 

Mr. York then read from the Report of last year’s meet- 
ing, where, in reply to the question by Rev. W. F. Clarke, 
** Will you, or will you not, turn over that Report?” Mr. 
Benton replied, ‘*I will.” And Pres. Holtermann said, ‘* That 
settles it.” 

A motion was made and seconded to drop Mr. Benton’s 
name from our roll of membership. 

A Member arose and said, ** He is no longer a member be- 
cause his dues have not been paid.” Before the question was 
put Pres. Root said : 

‘*T confess I feel joth to do anything of this kind. Mr. 
Benton is very slow in keeping his promise. I presume he 
has intended to furnish us with the report, but he is very slow. 
Another thing, as far as sending the $25 back again, more 
than one bee-keeper has been slow in sending back money. I 


Answered, ** That 

















hope he means to send it back, but he may never doso. I 
think we are too easy On men of thatsort. Maybe he does 
not have the money. I don’t know.” 

Dr. Miller—Gentlemen, I don’t want to 
tion, but I want you to. |Laughter. | 

Mr. Abbott—I want to say another word. I don’t want it 
to appear that it makes any particular difference to me, as far 
as I am concerned, that is not the question. Mr. Benton wil- 
fully circulated false reports, but this is of little concern, be- 
cause no one will know whether they are true or false. He 
sent them through the United States mails, and when a man 
refuses to make any amends, then it is time for us to go our 
way and let him go his, and have no conversation with him. I 
think he can get along without us, and I think we can get 
along without him. 

Dr. Miller—I don’t want to vote for this resoulution—it is 
an unpleasant thing to do; butI do believe, dear friends, we 
have allowed things to pass that should not be passed. So to 
be consistent, and get this sort of thing wiped out, I will vote, 
too. 

The question was then voted upon, and carried. 

A member asked, ‘* Did Dr. Miller vote?’ Answered by 
the President—*‘ I heard his voice.” 


This was followed by a paper by Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, 
of St. Joseph, Mo., on 


The Supply-Dealer and the Honey-Producer. 


My subject is a broad one and should be of interest, as it 
has relation to the general make-up of society. It opens the 
question of the dealer’s right to be, and his relation to man- 
kind at large for good or bad. 

In this age of close competition, low prices and slow profits, 
it has become popular to talk of doing away with the so-called 
‘*useless middlemen.” If this idea should prevail, of course, 
society would have to be re-organized,and our methods of doing 
business materially changed. WhileI do not object to any 
buyer trying to get as near to the first producer as he can, yet 
I do think that it is a mistaken idea that all dealers belong to 
a class which may rightly be called ‘‘useless.” In other 
words, I maintain that the dealer not only has a right to be, 
and is not a useless member of society, but he is areal producer 
of values, and is just as important a member of the body 
politic as any other producer. More, in many cases he is an 
absolute necessity. 

This opens a wide field for discussion, but I shall confine 
my remarks to dealers in bee-keepers’ supplies, and ther re- 
lation to the honey-producer, and indirectly to the community 
at large. WhatI shall say will be equally applicable, with 
the necessary modifications, to dealers in any other class of 
goods. 

First, the dealer is a producer just as truly as the man 
who keeps bees and markets his honey, or as the owner of a 
factory who takes boards and cuts and fits them into hives; 
or, to go back still further, as the man who grows a tree, cuts 
it into boards, and then cuts these boards into hives or sec- 
tions. In the broadest possible sense of the word a producer 
is one who satisfies human desires. Some may say heisa 
creator of value, but what makes value? Evidently, human 
desire, for if no one desires a thing, it cannot be said to have 
any value in the sense of a market price. If no human being 
wanted honey, the man or woman who kept bees and secured 
it surely would be a useless producer. But just as soon as the 
securing of acrop of honey would satisfy a human desire, 
then the person thus administering to the wants of mankind 
would become a real producer, and a creator of value. Now, 
if creating a value is production, then every one who adds to 
the legitimate value of anything is a producer, and is nota 
mere trafficker in the fruits of other men’s labors. 


vote on this mo- 


WHAT MAKES VALUE. 


A thing may not have any value, or at least not very much 
value, in Michigan or Ohio, but it may have great value in 
Nebraska. If bringing an article from Michigan to Nebraska 
will cause it to satisfy more, or a greater, human want, than 
it would if left in Michigan, then whoever brings the article 
to Nebraska, the point of consumption, creates a value. Who- 
ever brings an article from the place of no desire, or of little 
desire, to the place of greater desre, is a real producer, for he 
satifies human want. Tosay that he is a ‘useless middle- 
man,” a non-producer, and that the man who chopped the 
article out of a log, or planed it out of a board in Michigan, is 
the only real producer is, in my opinion, a mistake. This idea 
is founded on a false conception of what production is. It 
limits production to the narrow field of producing value out of 
the original raw material. I might ask just here who it is 
that deals with raw material. Is it the man who cuts a hive 
out of a board, the man who saws the lumber, the man who 
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fells the tree, or the man who planted the seed and grew the 
tree ? I hold that every man who helps to put the fruits of 
human labor into channels where they are best suited to sat- 
isfy human desire adds to the value of the article thus manip- 
ulated, and is therefore a producer. 

Let us see, then, if we can, how this kind of production 
on the part of the supply-dealer is of any real benefit to the 
honey-producer. How does the dealer satisfy any human 
desire from the standpoint of the keeper of bees ? 

WHAT THE DEALER DOES. 

It is the dealer’s business to place articles in stock, such 
as the consumers in his line are likely to want, and hold them 
there until the consumer is ready for them, and then to 
furnish them to the consumer in such quantities as he may 
desire. In doing this the dealer runs many risks; especially 
is this true of dealers in bee-keepers’ supplies. At the same 
time he confers special benefits upon the possible consumer, 
for there is much uncertainty in this business, and every 
dealer in bee-keepers’ supplies runs the risk of having a stock 
of goods left on his hands until the next season, and in some 
cases he is lucky if he finds a market for them then. 


Now, if it were not for the local dealer, the honey-pro- 
ducer would have to lay in a stock of goods himself, and run 
the risk of not having any use for them for a season or two— 
or possibly never. It is very hard to keep stock of any kind 
without its depreciating in value. This is especially true 
where it is kept by the ordinary bee-keeper who has no good 
place for storage. Even a dealer with the best of facilities is 
very apt to find some dead stock on his hands after he has 
been in the business a few years. 


The losses incurred by tbe consumer by deterioration, and 
that arising from not being able to get his goods when he 
needs them most, and in such quantities as he may desire, I 
am sure will more than over-balance any profit the dealer may 
make. Then, it does not necessarily cheapen the article to 
the consumer to be able to buy it at the point of primary pro- 
duction. Freight on smal) quantities is always higher than it 
is on carloads, and those who are engaged in the first act of 
production can afford to sell their goods for less profit in large 
lots than they can in small quantities, so that the dealer’s 
profit does not of necessity come out of the consumer. 


A thing has real value in proportion to the amount of 
human labor that is required to produce it and place it at the 
point of consumption. If, by handling large quantities of an 
article at a time, each individual article of the sum total can 
be placed at the feetof the consumer with less outlay of 
human labor than would be required if only a: few articles 
were moved at a time, then the cost of production is cheap- 
ened, even though each man through whose hands the articles 
may pass receives a profit on the same. In this way it comes 
about that the dealer is notable to provide for the satisfaction 
of his own desires, but he enables the consumer to satisfy his 
desires, and at a less cost of human energy than would be 
required if the dealer were eliminated from the economy of 
modern trade. 

THE DEALER AN EDUCATOR. 

Then, again, the dealer is an educator. He is constantly 
calling the attention of the consumer to new and better, and 
therefore, cheaper, methods of doing work or satisfying 
human desire. It is to the dealer’s interest to study carefully 
the best methods of the industry that creates the demand for 
his stock in trade. From such dealers the consumer often 
gets information which is of much more value to him than is 
the cost of his entire purchase. This is especially true in our 
industry where so many who are engaged in it in a small way 
know so little about it. 

It is true there may be too many dealers, but it is gen- 
erally to the advantage of the consumer where this occurs. 
There are too many for their own good, but the consumer has 
no cause to call them useless on that account. 


There are many other points along this line which I would 
gladly touch, if I had time, but I will leave them to be noticed 
by those who may engage in the discussion of this paper. 


THE DEALER'S RIGHTS. 


If the dealer is to receive recognition, then what are his 
rights? Has he any which other producers are bound to re- 
spect ? I think he has. The first one which I will mention is 
his right to be freed from competition with the people who are 
engaged in putting into shape the goods in which he deals. 
The factories of the country owe it to the dealers who handle 
their products not to bring those dealers into unfair com peti- 
tion with themselves. I am compelled to say that the dealers 
in bee-keepers’ supplies have felt the pressure of such com pe- 


tition during the last few years. The factories 
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been so eager for trade, and have tried so hard to over-reach 
the others engaged in a similar business, that they have 
sought for direct communication with the consumer. Many 
times in so doing they have ignored the rights of those en- 
gaged in the sale of theirown goods. More than one dealer 
has bought early in large quantities, and before the season 
was out found that the firm from whom he secured his goods, 
owing to dull trade, was offering the same goods in small 
quantities for less than he had paid for them by the carload. 
This seems to me to be unjust and unfair competition, and is 
a disregard of the rights of the dealer by the very class of 
people who should be the most interested in his prosperity. A 
local dealer creates a demand and sells goods where a distant 
factory could never find a market, and it is not just for them 
to try to take the trade after another, by his energy and push, 
has created the demand. 

In the second place, the dealer has a right to the pay for 
the goods he furnishes at the time he furnishes them. There 
is no greater curse to modern society than the miscellaneous 
credit system. Credit may be a good thing, but I am honest 
in the opinion that it would be a blessing to all if no man or 
woman could get anything for consumption before it was paid 
for. I do not mean to say that no man should eat who is not 
able to pay for what he eats, as there are many people who 
are proper subjects of charity, but I would like to see the 
time come when a man would shrink just as much from ask- 




















Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


ing one to trust him for goods as he would from appealing to 
him for charity. A good motto to adopt, especially for young 
people, is, ‘‘ Pay as you go; if you cannot pay, don’t go.” 


WHAT DOES THE SUPPLY-DEALER OWE TO THE HONEY-PRODUCER ? 


He owes to him to fill his orders promptly, and to furnish 
him the best goods he possibly can for the money. He owes it 
to him to deal fairly with him, and to tell him the truth 
at all times. He owes it to him not to try to force 
articles on him for which he has no use, and which can 
in no way add to his success. The supply-dealer who does 
this either by personal appeal, or by a flaming and misleading 
‘*ad.” in a paper, commits a grievous wro~ ‘or which he will 
be held morally accountable, just as much « would if he 
secured money or property under false pretenses, .uich would 
be recognized as such by the laws of the land. One is just as 
— lying as the other, and just as criminal, morally speak- 
ng. 

Lastly, the supply-dealer and honey-producer owe to each 
other mutual respect, confidence and forbearance. The call- 
ing of one is equally as honest and honorable as that of the 
other, and, as business is now conducted, each needs the other. 
Their interests are identical, and there should be no strife or 
clashing between them. 1n a world where there is plenty of 
room for all, each should be willing to give to the other all the 
room he needs. Thus laboring together, all can go through 
the world happy, contented, and without class strife or mutual 
denunciation. EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


Mr. Abbott said: ‘I want to get credit for all the mean- 
ness I do;” and some one answered, ‘* You will get it.” 


J.£. Stewart—I like the ideas just given by Mr. Abbott, 
very much. I think we could not get along without men who 
are willing to invest their money in goods. We must do things 
in the correct way, and should try to control the prices of our 
products. Let us fight to the last to accomplish this. 

A Member—We are very apt to look at things just on one 
side, when we should study all sides. 

A Member—I feel that there is a lot of thinking going on 
here; we might get it to the surface if a resolution were 
offered, that we might dispense entirely with the commission 
merchant and supply-dealer. 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa—I think that the commis- 
sion man could not be properly classed with the dealer. The 
commission man is simply my agent to sell my goods, and if I 
employ a man that I do not know, it is my fault if I have any 
trouble about it. Every one should know whether the firm 
with whom they deal is reliable or not. 

Mr. DeLong—I am a honey-producer myself. I think I 
claim the ground that I am producing something, and I don’t 
ship any honey to commission men. My plan is to keep the 
commission man off entirely. I have dealt with supply-dealers. 
I produced 450 pounds of honey this year from a single col- 
ony. I used a 10-frame, four-story hive. In 1891 I pro- 
duced the same quantity. 

A Member—How did you know the number of pounds ? 

Mr. DeLong—I weighed the honey. I would not deal 
with a commission man if it were possible to avoid it. 


Dr. Miller—Let me give you an illustration. I wanted 
some feeders. I went toa planing mill and had them cut out, 
and I put them together myself. I found that I did not have 
as good a feeder, then, and the part that 1 did get cost me 
more than the whole thing wouldif I had gotten them of a 
supply-dealer. 

A Member—Take the matter of sections: 
suppose I can get sections for ? 
per thousand. 

Dr. Miller—The idea of expense comesin. I must have 
sections of the nicest kind, and my shipping-cases must be the 
best I can get, and so I go to the expense of getting the high- 
est-priced articles. Mr Secor thinks he must have sections 
and cases that cost a little more than mine, and Mr. Abbott 
gets goods that cost still more. Wegosofar with this mat- 
ter that our products finally cost too much. 


Mr. York—I wish to suggest that we have a recess of 15 
minutes, to give the people a chance to join the society. We 
have as many here as there were at the meeting at Toronto 
last year, and yet only about 35 paid their dues at that meet- 
ing. Iam sure there were over 100 bee-keepers in attend- 
ance at the last convention. We had at Toronto 5V members, 
but they were not quite all present. 

The Secretary—There were 34 members who paid their 
dues at Toronto, and two absent. There were also 14 lady 
members, three life members, and two honorary members 
present. We have lost several members by death, and I move 
that an obituary committee of three be appointed. 


The Secretary’s motion was seconded and carried, and 
Messrs. Secor, Lang, and Abbott were appointed as said com- 
mittee. 

President Root—We want to get better acquainted, and 
we want to know more about you, so we will have a recess of 
15 minutes. 


How much do 
I can get them for $2.50 


(Continued on page 705.) 





Contributed Articles, 


Marketing Honey—Somie Excellent Suggestions 


BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


I’ve been very much interested of late in reading in the 
American Bee Journal what different writers have to say 
about marketing honey. Years ago, honey-producers com- 
plained that farmers and those who kept only a few colonies 
of bees, destroyed the market by lowering it, and now the 
tables are turned. 

During the last fortnight there has been shipped from 
Michigan to this city fancy honey—-the whitest comb, in the 
smoothest and whitest sections, in shipping-cases to match, 
holding 12 pounds. Grocers told the writer that they pur- 
chased this honey at the commission house for 15 cents per 





pound. The producer wil) probably realize 10 cents per 
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pound. Could not this honey have been disposed of at 2U 
cents per pound to consumers, located at mines, lumber 
camps, pleasure resorts, or small towns within a day’s drive 
from where it was produced? If the producer has not the 
time to sell his honey, there are plenty of idle people who 
would be glad of the work. 

If the families of bee-keepers were honey consumers like 
Dr. Gallup’s, there would be much less upon the market. 
Many producers think that honey is to sell, not to eat. Others 
wil] not bother to sell a pound to a neighbor. I very much 
doubt whether the producer of that beautiful honey, lately 
shipped in here, would have been willing to have taken at his 
apiary the price that he will receive from this distant market. 

Within afew days a grocer said to me: ‘* Honey is 
going to be very cheap this year; the commission-houses 
are full of it.”” One season I heard of a woman who was sell- 
ing honey very cheap, and I inquired where she lived, as I 
would like to visit her apiary. I was referred to a commis- 
sion-house. This woman visited boarding-houses, hotels, 
grocers, etc., offering honey very low—wanted to get it out of 
their way as soon as possible. 

A honey-route within a day’s drive of an apiary would be 
valuable. When the route had been gone over afew times, 
the driver would know where to stop. It is well to sell only a 
few cases at a store, and keep supplying it regularly; buying 
your supplies only of those who patronize you. On the rounds, 
if a case of honey is found with a few unsightly sections in it, 
buy it back at the price you soldit at, and leave another in 
good shape. Some dealers, as long as they have a case with 
a few sections in it, will refuse to purchase more. 

Try to have the case of honey kept in view of customers 
at the store. I was once shown a dozen tin pails of honey 
that the dealer told me he had had for one year, and had sold 
about one-quarter of a pound. He was located in a thickly 
populated part of the city, but he kept these pails of honey 
on a high shelf, and no one surmised that he had honey to sell. 


The honey-man would soon be known along his route, and 
people living along it would watch and inquire for him, and 
request him to stop and sell them some honey. He would only 
require a few cases for holding the honey, as he could collect 
the empty ones, clean and refill. When his crop was sold, he 
would have double the cash than if he shipped,with less worry 
and expense. 

[ love the honey-bees, and like to work with them; yet I 
like some remuneration for my labor. Just as long as honey- 
producers persist in shipping all their honey to large cities— 
where in many instances it is reshipped to small towns, to find 
a consumer—so long will we be obliged to accept a low price 
for our product. I bought extracted honey in Florida at 10 
per pound, that came all the way from Chicago. 

Peoria, Ill. 
BA 
AX 


Wide Frames and Sections as I Use Them. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Before me lies the following request: ‘* Will you be kind 
enough to give the readers of the American Bee Journal a 
description of the wide frames you use, and also of your sec- 
tions. I tried a few wide frames the past season on one col- 
ony, that giving me 65 pounds of surplus, while 28 pounds 
was the result where common supers were used. So Iam sure 
a description of your surplus arrangement will be of interest 
to the most of the comb-honey producers who read the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal.” 


I am perfectly willing to comply with the request made, 
but I feel it my duty to say, before doing so, that without 
doubt a close inspection of the colony on which the wide frames 
were used, during the time it was at work in the sections, 
would have revealed that the difference in the product, as 
above given, was more in the fact that this colony was in 
better condition to store surplus honey, than were the others. 
After using nearly all kinds of surplus arrangements, and try- 
ing this thing and that thing said to give the best results in 
honey. I have come to the conclusion that it is the bees which 
store the honey, and that Elisha Gallup was right when he 
said that ‘‘ Bees would store just as much honey in a nail-keg, 
all other conditions being equal, as they would in the best hive 
ever invented.” All that any hive can claim over a nail-keg, 
or any rough box, is that the owner can manipulate the hive 
in ways he cannot the box or keg, and that the honey stored, 
more than the bees need for winter, can be obtained in an- 
easy-to-get-at and marketable shape. So I say, that a good 
yield of honey is to be credited to the individuality of the 
man, put into the business—an individuality which will put 
every colony each year in the shape the best was the year be- 








fore—rather than to any hives or surplus arrangement in ex- 
istence. 

But as there is some difference in surplus arrangements, 
as to securing honey in the best shape for market, ease of 
manipulation, and enticing attractiveness to the bees, this 
latter securing an early entrance for work in the sections, I 
will briefly describe what I use, for the benefit of those who 
are not satisfied with what they are already using. 

My wide frames are 15 inches long, by 5 13/16 deep, 
by 15 wide, holding four sections, 534 long or deep, by 34 
inches wide, by 1% thick; dimensions given, being outside 
measure. 

On one side of the wide frame is nailed a tin separator, 
the same being drawn taut by the top and bottom being 
sprung outward while it is being nailed on, the top and bottom 
when coming to their natural position again, stretching the 
tin tight. This separator is inch narrower than the inside 
of the section, and is so put on the wide frame that it makes a 
44 inch bee-space between the tottom and topof the same, 
and the inside of the bottom and top of the section. Separa- 
tors thus used, I consider of no disadvantage in securing a 
large crop of honey, while by their use the crop is secured in 
the most marketable shape. 

The ends of the wide frames are 4 inch thick, while the 
bottoms and top are only 3/16 thick. The top-bars are % 
of an inch longer than the bottoms, so that they have a % 
projection at each end to bang on rabbets where they are 
used in a super, and for convenience in handling when used 
without a super, as I use manyof them by simply clamping 
the desired number together and setting them on the hiyes. 

The bottom-bar is slotted or cut off 44 inch on each side, 
except at the end where it is nailed to the end pieces, so that 
when two of the wide frames come together this forms an en- 
trance for the bees to pass into the sections. Where it is 
desired to tier up, the tops are slotted the same as the bottoms, 
and by thus doing we have a continuous passage-way, no mat- 
ter how high the wide frames are tiered. 

Where supers are used in connection with the wide 
frames, a given number must go on a hive at one time, and 
with my hives that number is 11, containing 44 sections; so 
I must use 44, or 88, or 132, etc.; but where they are 
clamped together I can use anywhere from 3 to 50, holding 
from 12 to 200 sections, beginning with the 12 and adding 4 
sections, or any multiple of 4 as is needed by the colony. By 
this latter plan, and the use of sections filled with comb, or 
the new high-cell foundation, which we hope will soon come 
into general use, at a cost which will not exclude any one 
from using it, the bees can be gotten into the sections as soon 
as there is any honey coming in from the fields, and the room 
expanded as the bees increase, taus securing the largest yield 
of honey, and controlling the desire to swarm, which usually 
overtakes all colonies of bees worked for comb honey, ina 
good season. 

The sections mentioned above will average one pound in 
weight, when filled and glassed on both sides, as the New 
York market calls for; or they will average about 13 ounces 
when filled with honey and sold without glass. Most people 
like an oblong comb of honey to set before guests, better than 
one which is square, and this was one of the reasons I adopted 
the size of section I am using. 

Now don’t let any one think they are obliged to use just 
the size of wide frame or section which I use, for it is not at 
all necessary. Just study up a size that will suit your hives 
and your market. Use a little common sense, and learn thatit 
is the I, the ego, the man, my own self, lam to depend upon, 
and not Doolittle or any other person, and nine to ten you will 
succeed. Borodino, N. Y. 


Swarming with Large Hives—A Question. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


I have received the following letter, which I will answer 
in the Bee Journal : 


DEAR Mr. DADANT :—I have just finished reading your 
article in reply to W. B., on page 609. Now I recognize you 
as a level-headed authority on bee-subjects, but I wish to sub- 
mit this little conundrum : 

I have a big hive ({ made myself) holding 20 (!) usual size 
Langstroth frames. Last spring there was a large colony of 
Germansin it. They wintered well, had lote of honey last 
fall (York, Abbott or myself couldn’t lift the hive). During 
the past summer the colony cast five swarms; one got away, 
and I managed to hive four of them, consequently I now have 
five colonies, and but little honey. 

The above fact seems a little; contrary to your opinion, 
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that with large hives the trouble of swarming is avoided; or 
have I read your statement incorrectly ? 
Yours truly, _ 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 24. 


One swallow does not make a summer, and the experience 
of one hive does not create a sufficient test to decide by. If 
some one came to you, dear Doctor, and said that he had tried 
sulphate of quinine for ague, and it had not cured him, I am 
of opinion that you would still think that the medical frater- 
nity is right in advising its use as avery certain cure for ague. 
But in treating a patient for ague, you would not advise the 
indiscriminate use of this drug, or in fact of any drug for any 
disease. It is quite possible that in your bee-case you have 
not used the drug in the proper manner, or it is quite possible 
that your patient—the colony of bees—is among the class of 
patients whose system is rebellious to the very best treatment. 

In the first place, all does not depend upon having a 
strong colony in a large hive; the surplus room furnished to 
that colony must bein proportion to its strength. When we 
discussed the question of sizeof hives and stated that a 20- 
frame hive was too large, for usual purposes, we meant that 
it was too large for a breeding apartment, but we in no way 
meant that the bees should be confined to that size when the 
honey cropcame. The statement that you make, that this 
colony cast off five swarms, is a very good evidence that we 
are right in wanting large hives for large crops, forit isa 
very unusual thing for a colony to cast five swarms, and this 
colony must have been of colossal strength—in fact, of such 
strength as could not be expected of any ordinary 10 or even 
12 frame hive. 

This fact being granted, the surplus apartment should 
have been proportionately large. If the brood occupied, 
say 14 frames, it left only 6 frames for honey, or about room 
for 35 or 45 pounds. A colony of such strength ought to be 
furnished twice as much room as an ordinary colony. Judg- 
ing from your report, and that of Dr. Miller, the crop in the 
north of the State must have been tremendous, for awhile 
atleast. Your colony therefore should have been furnished 
room for say 75 pounds or 100 pounds of honey. If we had 
had that colony in our apiary, in such a season, we should 
have put two tiers of boxes uponit. I believe Dr. Miller re- 
ported several tiers of finished sections from a number of his 
colonies. 

But room is not all that is needed—we want air, so the 
bees may not suffer. The entrance must be made sufficiently 
large that all the-workers may goin and out at ease. The 
bot rays of the sun must be warded off. Too many drones are 
also a cause of swarming. Perhaps in this instance they 
helped to make the bees uncomfortable. 

In most instances, however, with the large hives, the 
swarming is due to the delay in attending to the putting on of 
the supers. Men in business, for whom bee-culture is only a 
pastime, may often overlook the fact that their hives are get- 
ting well filled, and that the crop is about to open. When it 
has begun, and they discover it, it is often too late, for the 
bees have already made their preparations for the exodus of 
their surplus army, and no amount of manipulation will then 
change their decision. 

It is true that it sometimes happens, with all these pre- 
cautions carefully taken, that a colony will cast one or more 
swarms. We do not know how this may be helped, but after 
over 30 years of experience on this subject, we feel safe in 
asserting that 95 per cent. of the swarming may be prevented 
in the manner indicated, especially if supers with empty combs 
are furnished. Hamilton, III. 

3% 


Do Bees Gather Poisonous Honey ? 
BY I. W. BECKWITH. 


Perhaps there has been enough said on this subject, but it 
seems to me there has been a tendency to look at only one side 
of the guestion, fearing that the knowledge that bees gather 
poisonous honey will injure the business, as the following 
quotatious show: 

‘** Will injure the sale of honey everywhere.” ‘Such re- 
ports heralded broadcast will greatly damage the pursuit of 
bee-keeping.” ‘Occasional reports of death from eating 
poisonous honey is not calculated to advance the market 
quotations.” 

Novice reports two deaths from eating honey, but assumes 
that it was the ‘‘bee-bread” and not the honey that killed 
them. Several writers, Prof. Cook among them, affirm that 
the great Creator, or ‘‘ natural selection,” produces only per- 
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show so many instances where the rule is seemingly broken 
that it almost ceases to be a rule. 

Now, if there is a possibility that bees do gather honey 
that is unsafe for man to eat, I believe that an effort to dis- 
guise the fact will injure our business more than a fair dis- 
cussion of the facts, so that people may know how to avoid 
being injured. 

I would rather suffer a pecuniary loss, or, I should say, I 
would rather fail to make a profit at the expense of the health 
and perhaps death of my neighbor. 

The evidence produced by most of those who take the 
negative of this question is very much like the evidence that 
a man proposed to offer when he was being tried for stealing 
a pig. When the court asked him if he had no defense to 
offer, he said: ‘*‘Schurre, they brought in only two witnesses 
that saw me stale the poig, but if y’r honor will be so koind as 
to let me go out on the strrate a minute, I will bring in foive 
witnesses who will swarre that they did not see me stale the 
poig.” These writers entirely ignore the statements of Geo. 
B. Hurley, Dr. Elmer, Prof. Wormley, W. A. Thompson, and 
others, their testimony being direct and positive, and con- 
sider only five witnesses who did not see Pat ‘*stale the poig,” 
and have no desire to call on Mr. Thompson for a sample of 
honey. 

Prof. Cook says: ‘‘It is an unquestioued fact that in 
many regions along the Alleghany Mountains mountain laure! 
is very abundant, and is visited profusely by the bees. Yet 
there is never any trouble from poisonous honey.” (Italics 
mine.) In the face of such testimony as we have had, such a 
statement by the Profeseor is rather dogmatical. 

Mr. Golden theorizes thus: ‘*I cannot be persuaded that 
the great Creator of all things, animate and inanimate, would 
instill into plant-life a poisonous substance and cause it to be 
accesible to any of his creatures through any natural source 
in which created.” The funny part of itis, thatin the pre- 
ceding paragraph he tells us that animals are killed by eating 
the buckeye ‘‘in the natural source in which created.” And 
they all admit that mountain laurel does poison stock the 
same way. 

Three years ago last spring I visited H. Rauchfuss’ aplary, 
when he told me his bees had been dying off in great numbers. 
He thought he had lost half of his bees within a few days, and 
I saw great numbers of dead about the hives. He showed me 
a plant that he thought the bees gathered poisonous honey 
from, which killed them. The plant was nearly through 
blooming when I was there, and other flowers were abundant, 
and his bees had ceased dying. I found the plant to belong 
to the order Scrophulariacem, the same order to which fox- 
glove (digitalis) belongs, the whole order being deleterious. 
Mr. R. did not form his opinion from theory, for I think he 
knew nothing of the poisonous nature of the plant. I wish 
he would tell us what he now thinks of it. Perhaps this is 
what killed J. S.’s bees (see page 409). Mr. Rauchfuss also 
lives near Denver. 

Now that another season of those poisonous (?) flowers 
has passed, and the attention of bee-keepers has been called 
to this subject, I hope we may learn something more definite 
regarding the nature of the honey. 

There are two varieties of kalmia, mountain laurel—-K. 
Latifolia and K. Angustifolia—which so closely resemble each 
other that it may require a botanist to distinguish them toa 
certainty, and this fact may have caused the difference in 
opinion among the different writers. Grover, Colo. 
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Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the American 
Bee Journal before Jan. 1, 1846. We have them running 
back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, as 
we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probably not 
any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stamps 
as you may want old copies, and we will mail them to you. 
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The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘** Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—béoth for $1.10. 


—— eo @_____- 


The Great Campaign Book offered on page 
666, ought to he in the hands of every voter. It shows all 
sides of the political questions of the day. Better send fora 
copy of it. Orders filled by return mail. 
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fect harmony. If it would not take too much space, I might 


(ae See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 701. 
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Here’s a Whopper !—One of the would-be honey- 
commission firms of Chicago is still sending out circular letters 
—this time on white paper instead of yellow, the latter color 
seemingly being abandoned. Perhaps the misrepresentations 
printed on the suspicious yellow paper were too evident even 
to the writers of the same. At any rate, here’s a sentence 
taken from a ‘‘ white letter” sent to some of our subscribers, 
dated Oct. 9: 

‘* Now we have been corresponding with you for a great 
many years in regard to honey, and you certainly must be 
familiar with the fact that we are one of the largest dealers 
in the same in this country, and it would be no mistake for 
you to ship yours to us and let us handle your goods.” 

When it is known that the firm signing their name to the 
above statement started only last year, and that we have re- 
ceived more complaints against them than all other firms in 
the whole country combined, it surely will be very clear that 
the quoted sentence is about as wholly untrue as anything 
possibly can be. But we presume our readers are pretty well 
warned by this time, not to notice such pleading letters as the 
one from which we have just quoted. 

As we have said before, bee-keepers would better eat their 
honey themselves, or donate it to their less sweetened neigh- 
bors, than to ship it to some city firms like the ones we have 
had occasion to discountenance the past few months. 


———————q@8s oo ____—_ 


Unbusinesslike Methods.—We have received 
the following letter from Mr. Geo. W. Brodbeck, in reference 
to the way the publisher of the Pacific Bee Journal tries to do 
business : 

Los ANGELES, Calif., Oct. 10, 1896. 

Mr. Epiror:—I notice that B. S. K. Bennett, in his last 
Pacific Bee Journal, advertises for consignments of honey, 
and gives as ‘* References by permission,” the following banks 
and agencies: ‘Merchants’ National Bank, Southern Cali- 
fornia National Bank, Security Savings Bank, Dun’s Mercan- 
tile Agency, Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, and Saginaw 
Lumber Co.,” all of which, on being asked for information 
(with one exception) stated positively that no such permission 
to refer to them had been given, and the one exception 
(Security) could not remember whether they had, or had not. 
And this is the man who attempts, by false statements, to re- 
flect on the character of the writer. 


The above I trust is sufficient evidence to prove to what 
class of individuals Bennett belongs. My unselfish interest in 
behalf of the bee-keeping interests of this Stateis too well 
known for such as he to question, and I am confident that this 
brief statement is enough to stamp his charges as false. 

Gro. W. BRODBECK. 

Of course, it is not a pleasant task to publish such reports 
as the foregoing, and yet, when a man like Bennett publishes 
such senseless, malicious and false attacks as he did against 
Mr. Brodbeck, in the October issue of his quarterly, we feel it 








a duty to come down on him, and come down hard, too. The 
fact is, sometime ago we arrived at the conclusion that it is 
high time that honest and respectable bee-journalism should 
step flat-footed upon all fraud and misrepresentation whether 
attempted by a member of the bee-fraternity, or by those out- 
siders who would endeavor to cheat and defraud bee-keepers. 


A leading California bee-keeper, in a letter to Mr. Brod- 
beck recently, said this: 

‘*T do not think you need have any trouble; people know 
you too well to doubt your unselfishness or want of integrity. 
Iam sure you may face such attacks with the utmost 
serenity.” 

Editor Root, in Gleanings for Oct. 1, after calling the last 
number of the Pacific Bee Journal ‘‘ a pleasant surprise,” 
somewhat modifies his compliment by saying : 

‘It is unfortunate that such a good start-out should be 
marred by the publication of an open letter from the editor 
directed to and attacking one of California’s leading bee-keep- 
ers—Mr. Geo. W. Brodbeck, of Los Angeles—a man whom we 
have found to be the very soul of honor. Among California 
bee-keepers none stands higher. Elsewhere in the same jour- 
nal is a paragraph that evidently refers to the same man in 
anything but complimentary terms, accusing him of slander 
to gain his ends.” 

Perhaps we have now given enough to show our readers 
that Mr. Bennett is utterly unworthy of patronage, and that 
any bee-paper starting out in a similar manner cannot hope to 
achieve success, for it would be entirely undeserved. 

inc spain aaa 

Honey Broken Down in Shipping.—About 
two weeks ago we happened over on South Water street, 
when a large honey-dealer called our attention to a shipment 
of comb honey from Wiscunsin, that was nearly all broken 
down—the comb had completely broken from the section all 
around. It was a bad mess. ‘The honey was in double-tier 
24-pound shipping-cases, not crated. 

We think the principal cause of the break-down, was that 
the double glass front of each case was completely covered 
with a thin board nailed on, thus preventing the railroad men 
from seeing what the contents was. 

Another thing, the comb of honey in each section was not 
well fastened to the section-box—merely attached—the cells of 
honey being perhaps the width of two cells from the wood. 
Possibly only small foundation starters were used, and no 
bottom starters at all. 

It is risky to ship comb honey, any way, and so about the 
only safe way is to put the cases in crates of about 200 
pounds each, first putting in several inches of straw or hay 
packed down, and arranging the cases so that the glass fronts 
will show through the crate all around. The crate will of 
course have handles at each end, so that two men can handily 
carry it, or itcan be trucked around. 


Every bee-keeper knows what a sticky mess leaky honey- 
packages make, and he also knows that when honey is re- 
ceived in such condition by commission-men, it is almost im- 
possible to get anything for it—it isso much work to melt it 
up, etc. Being aware of these facts, it behooves all who send 
comb honey away, to be extremely careful in packing for ship- 
ment—at least use every possible precaution to insure safe 
shipment. It won’t pay to do otherwise. 

* ee ae, 

Lincoln Convention Comments.—One of the 
things that interested us most, outside of convention hours, 
was the morning chapel exercise held for the students. Gen- 
erally some professor or the Chancellor leads, after which all 
join in a closing song. It is very impressive. We wondered 
why this service was not held say at 8:30—that was the time 
set apart for it when we were incollege. At Lincoln they 
begin at 10 o’clock—somewhat late for so enterprising a school. 

The first morning all the bee-keepers were invited to take 
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seats upon the platform, so that no students would be com- 
pelled to stand. The second morning a few of the convention 
folks occupied seats on the rostrum, and the rest mixed among 
the students. Rev. E. T. Abbott was invited to read from the 
Scriptures and lead in prayer that morning, and Dr. Miller, 
who was on the program for an address to the students of the 
University the night before, had been invited to reserve his 
remarks until chapel time; so, after Mr. Abbott was through, 
Chancellor McLean introduced the Doctor, and he began to 
tell the six or eight hundred students about his own college 
days. Before closing, he gave them some splendid advice, 
following his talk with a most appropriate song, rendered in 
the Doctor’s own effective manner. By request of a lady 
member of the convention, we here give the words, as sung 
by Dr. Miller, the same having been written by Mary Brown: 


CONSECRATION. 


It may not be on the mountains’ height, 
Or over the stormy sea ; 
It may not be at the battle’s front 
My Lord will have need of me; 
But if by a still small voice He calls 
To paths that I do not know, 
I'll answer, ‘‘ Dear Lord, with my hand in Thine, 
I’ll go where you want me to go.” 


REFRAIN— 
I’}] go where you want me to go, dear Lord, 
Over mountain, or plain, or sea; 
I'll say what you want me to say, dear Lord, 
I’ll be what you want me to be. 


Perhaps to-day there are loving words 
Which Jesus would have me speak— 

There may be now in the paths of sin 
Some wand’rer whom I should seek. 

Oh, Saviour, if Thou wilt be my guide, 
Tho’ dark and rugged the way, 

My voice shall echo Thy message sweet, 
I’ll say what you want me to say. 


There’s surely somewhere a lowly place, 
In earth’s harvest fields so wide— 
Where I may labor thro’ life’s short day 
For Jesus the crucified. 

So trusting my all to Thy tender care, 
And knowing Thou lovest me, 

1°11] do Thy will with a heart sincere, 
I’ll be what you want me to be. 


Much credit for the success of the convention was due the 
committee of arrangements, composed of Messrs. E. Whit- 
comb, L. D. Stilson, and H. E. Heath. They were untiring in 
their endeavors to have everything pass off pleasantly and 
harmoniously. And they succeeded, too. 

Dr. Mason—the ever-watchful Secretary—was right on 
hand with his endless quantity of good-nature, and con- 
tributed much to the profit of the meeting. 

Dr. Miller seemed to be Pres. Root’s right-hand man, 
though half of the time he sat at the President’s left. The 
Doctor is right at home in a convention—always ready to help 
in keeping things moving. He should never be allowed to 
absent himself from a national convention, whether or not he 
has acrop of honey. Such men as he ought to be used as 
much as possible while they are spared on earth, for we must 
remember that we can’t expect to have them with us here 
forever. But, of course, we must not over-use them, and thus 
hasten their departure. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Aikin, of Colorado, reached the con- 
vention the afternoon of the first day, having traveled by 
horse and wagon over 800 miles to get there. Their nice 
baby—about 18 months old—tried to do its part in making 
the proceedings interesting. Mr. Aikin and family expected 
to go on down into the South after the meeting, to spend the 
winter, and possibly to locate, we believe. 

Mr. E. B. Gladish, wife and baby were also present. Mr. 
G. is a member of the R. B. Leahy Mfg. Co., of Higginsville, 
Mo. He is a pleasant young man to meet, and showed a 












willingness to bear his share of the parental duties, that was 
very commendable. Mrs. Gladish was none the less attentive 
to their bright baby, which we judge was about the same age 
as the Aikin (not Aching) baby. 

Mr. E. Kretchmer, of Red Oak, Iowa, was also on hand. 
He appeared to be well acquainted with the Nebraska bee- 
keepers. He is also a good man at a convention, for he talks 
right up, and does his part to keep things going in discussion. 
We met Mr. K. for the first time at the World’s Fair, he hav- 
ing charge of the Iowa apiarian exhibit. He has a promising 
son attending the University at Lincoln. 

At 2 p.m. of the second day, Chancellor McLean marched 
the convention in procession through the various buildings of 
the University. He said he’d put us through the complete 
University in the course of one hour. That surely seemed a 
short time to accomplish so much, but the bee-keepers, being 
used to almost everything, consented to the ordeal. When 
asked what ‘‘degree” was given to those taking the ‘‘One 
Hour Course,” the cheery Chancellor replied, ‘‘ Ph. D.—the 
*‘Phool Degree.’” So far as we know, none of the attending 
bee-keepers have yet received their diplomas, and we think all 
tried hard to win the degree—of doubtful honor! 

Before viewing the students hard at their studies, we felt 
that we'd just like to start into college work again; but after 
we had spent the hourin ‘sizing up” the large amount of 
information that we had yet to absorb before completing the 
University studies (for a higher degree than Ph. D., of course !) 
we were wholly discouraged, and will henceforth try to be 
contented with knowing only alittle. ‘*‘Where ignorance is 
bliss,” ete. 

We will reserve another installment of these comments 


for next week. 
>.> 


Geo. T. Wheadon Arrested. — The Chicago 
Evening Post for Oct. 15 contained the following notice re- 
ferring to Geo. T. Wheadon, whom we have had occasion to 
refer to recently in the Bee Journal : 


George T. Wheadon, a South Water street commission 
merchant, was arrested last evening by Constable Mulherin, 
of Justice Foster’s court, on a warrant charging him with 
obtaining money under false pretenses. 

Wheadon had, it is claimed, sold 840 tubs of butter and 
several] dozen cases of eggs for J. M. McGrath, a Wisconsin 
farmer, and failed to turn over the proceeds of the sa'e. 

At first, after being arrested, Wheadon denied his idenity, 
but later admitted he was the man wanted. He was taken 
before Justice Hamburgher, and gave bonds for his appear- 
ance before Justice Foster to-day. The case was continued to 
Oct. 22, the prisoner giving bonds for his appearance. 


Our readers will recognize Wheadon as the one whoa 
short time ago was flooding bee-keepers with circular letters 
pleading for shipments of honey. We also published a letter 
from Wheadon, in last week’s Bee Journal, which indicated 
his character pretty well. 
LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA, 


Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
ages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of hopey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valaable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 25 copies 
65 cts. ; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.50. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders te the Bee Journal office. 


~—b> > 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘* The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 





Mr. W. Bisuor, of Colorado, writes: ‘‘The Bee Journal 
is worth five times what it costs. It will save 100 per cent. 
to the one who keeps bees.” 


Mr. AND Mrs. Wm. McEvoy, of Woodburn, Ont., kindly 
sent us an invitation to the wedding of their daughter—Miss 
Eliza Jane McEvoy—to Mr. Walter M. Daw, which took place 
Oct. 28. Our heartiest congratulations are hereby tendered 
the happy couple. 





Mr. Tuos. WM. CowANn, editor of the British Bee Journal, 
London, England, expects to make a trip to this country 
shortly. We have never had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Cowan, who is probably the most widely known English bee- 
keeper of to-day. 


ProF. LAWRENCE BRUNER—entomologist and ornitholo- 
gist at the University of Nebraska, at Lincoln—in a private 
letter dated Oct. 20, writes this kindly sentence: 


‘‘Now that the North American Bee-Keepers’ meeting 
has adjourned, and all of the visiting memoers have gone 


home, we begin to realize what a good thing we had in that 
meeting.” 


Yes, and what a good thing all the ‘‘ visiting members ” 
had when they were given the whole of Lincoln for several 
days, including all the hospitality that was thrown in with it! 
We are sure everybody went home feeling well repaid for go- 
ing. We did. 

Mr. TuHos. G. NEWMAN, now of San Diego, Calif., wrote 
us thus, Oct. 14, for which we thank him: 


DEAR FRIEND YORK :—Nebraska papers are here, with 
the announcement of your election to the Presidency of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you, and to hope that you may make it a brilliant 
success. The meeting seems to have been harmonious and in- 
teresting. I should have been pleased to have been there.... 
I go to Los Angeles Saturday, where I am to preach twice 
next Sunday. Last Sunday I was at National—near the Mex- 
ican line. They are keeping me very busy all the time. Mrs. 
Newman is improving. Tuomas G. NEWMAN. 


Mr. A. D. D. Woop, late of Los Angeles, Calif., called on us 
Jast week when on his way to his old home in Michigan. Mr. 
W. has spent about a year in California, working with bees 
and bee-supply manufacturing. It was he that expected to 
rear queens on Catalina Island—some 50 miles off the coast— 
where, until he investigated thoroughly, he thought no wild 
bees were. But he found that there were already many 
native bees on the island, so he gave up the project. He had 
an apiary near Los Angeles of about 4U0 colonies, which he 
has left in charge of Mr. J. H. Martin, we believe. 


Mr. Wood isavery pleasant man to meet, and one who 
appears to fully understand his business. His wife has been 
taking care of his home apiary in Michigan, during his ab- 
sence, and reports a successful year; while in California, 
where Mr. wood was located, the season has been a complete 
failure. 








Questions g? Answers, 


DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Double Hives for Wintering, Etc. 





I had 7 colonies of bees, spring count, increased to 17, 
and got 375 pounds of comb honey, and about 100 pounds of 
extracted. lIuse the 8-frame dovetailed hives, but I had a 
lot of swarms leave for the woods the past summer. I tried 
to get the colonies strong, but the first thing I knew they 
had swarmed out, and they had plenty of room to work in. 
They would work in a super till it was one-half full, and then 
swarm out, which left me a lot of unfinished sections. 


1. I did not want so many colonies to winter, so I doubled 
them up in August. I put one hiveon top of the other, and 





at this time I take the top hive off and leave all the bees in 
the lower story, which is very strong in bees and honey for 
winter. Is this a good plan ? 

2. Will the top stories be all right to leave all the honey 
in, and put swarms in them next season ? 

3. How should I prepare my hives in the cellar, which is 
little damp ? 0. 8. 

Hayward, Minn. 


ANsweErs.—1. Your plan will work all right providing 
enough honey is left for the bees. Possibly the bees would 
winter all the better to leave them the two stories all winter, 
and then in the spring you could take one story away in time 
to use it for another colony. 

2. Yes, if there isn’t enough honey in them to crowd the 
queen too much. 

3. No special preparation of the hives is needed beyond 
giving abundant entrance for fresh air below. One good way 
is to take the floor away entirely, letting the hive be sup- 
ported on each side so the bottom is entirely open. Then try 
to allow some way for the entrance of air into the cellar. 


ee 


Wintering Qucens-—Bees by the Pound. 


1. Please tell me how to keep extra queens over winter. 

2. What kind of a receptacle do dealers put bees in for 
transportation, when sold by the pound? How do they send 
them—by mail or express ? C. C. B. 


ANSWERs.—1. Not many are kept over except in weak 
colonies or nuclei. You may successfully keep them by hav- 
ing two nuclei in one full-sized hive, the nuclei being each 
about half as strong as a full colony. Have a solid division- 
board about 4% or 3 of aninch thick in the center of the 
hive, so that no bee can pass from one side to the other, and 
the bees of each side will cluster up against the division-board 
just as if all were one colony. 

2. Selling bees by the pound has fallen into disrepute, 
and you find them dropped out of price-lists, but when they 
were sent, it was in light boxes provided with wire-cloth on 
one or more sides. Bees by the pound were probably always 
sent by express. 

—ll 


House-Apiaries—The «A B C”—Wintering. 


1. Would it do to build a house and set my hives in it? 
How close can I put the hives together ? 

2. Will the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture” do to go by ? 

3. Is it best to pack the hives in chaff for winter, or leave 
them as when on the summer stands ? A. W. A. 

Webb City, Mo. 


ANSWERS.—1. If the climate of southwest Missouri, where 
you live, is as mild as I suppose, I doubt whether there is any 
better place to winter your bees than on the summer stand. 
Yet my opinion is not worth so much to you as that of some 
one in your locality who is successful in wintering. Find such 
a one, and learn what his custom is. 

2. The ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture” is a very safe work to go 
by, but I’m not sure that it doesn’t speak a little too much in 
favor of house-apiaries in one place. Some are successful with 
them while others are not. Better go slow in that respect. 

3. It may be all the better to have some packing about 
the hives. 


LAAAABABAABAABAABRAAAKBAAAAAAAAAABAAAAAAAAA A 











The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 200 
for TO cents. 

a te 


The Names and Addresses of all your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. -Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


+> <-> 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
Why not take advantage of the offer made on page 686 ? 
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The movement of this Watch is regular American lever, Jantern pinion, quick 
train, 240 beats per minute, three-qyarter plate, short wind; runs 30 hours to one 
winding ; dust cap over movement; every movement fully timed; regulated and 
guaranteed for one year, the same as a Waltham or Elgin; nickel finish, heavy bev- 


el crystal, and back pinion wind and set. 


OUR OFFERS :—We will mail the above Watch for $1.25; or club it 
with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $2.10; or we will send it free 
as a premium for getting Three New yearly Subscribers to the Bee Journal at 
$1.00 each. The Watch is mailed from New York City, so please allow a few days 


before expecting your order to be filled. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 





“THE ROVAL Uwtoy  DUQUENNE§ CoLLHGE 


Life Insurance Company | 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 
accurate account with you; credit your 
premiums and interest, charge the actual 
expense and mortuary cost, and bold the 
remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 
JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’]l Bank Bld’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
lf A(}A Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Uention the American Bes Jow™ 





AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 











PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH 8ST. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Thorough Courses — Classical, Scientific, Nor- 
mal, English, Commercial, Preparatory, and 
Ladies Literary. Efficient and experienced 
instructors. Day and Night sessions. 
Send for Catalog. 
Mention the American, Bee Journ. 





= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


~~ Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Extracted Honey For Sale ! 


We can furnish Basswood Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 


board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 


1 can, in a case, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans 


in one case, 744 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 74 cents; or in kegs holding 


about 275 lbs., net, at 7 cents. 


Cash MUST accompany each order. 


{#” A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 


cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. 
be equal to sample. 


We guarantee purity. and what we ship will 


Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to supply his 


home demand after his own crop is all sold. 


Or, why not begin now to create a 


local honey-trade ? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 


bors and friends, and see what you can do. 


pound in 5-pound lots, or 50 cents for 3 pounds. 


You ought to get at least 15 cents per 
Some may be able to do even 


better than that, though we think that enough ought to be sold at these prices to 


make a fairly paying business out of it. 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


Give it a good trial. Push it. It may 


GEORGE W. YORK & €0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Question ~ Box, 
In the multitude of counsellors there is 

safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
Packages for Marketing Comb 
and Extracted Honey. 
Query 34.—1. What size and style of ship- 
ping-cases do you prefer for marketing comb 
honey ? 


2. What size and style of package do you 
find best for extracted honey ?—IOwA. 


W. L. Larrabee—1. 
2, 60-lb. cans. 

G. M. Doolittle—1. ‘* Prize’ shipping- 
case, holding 20 one-pound sections. 2. 
150-lb. kegs. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. 12-lb. cases. 2. 
I sell but a limited amount of extracted ; 
quart Mason jars. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—1. A case not too 
heavy for one man to handle easily. 2. 
Jacketed five-gallon cans. 


R. L. Taylor—1. I use one that holds 
14 ordinary 7-to-the-foot sections, with 
a 2-inch strip of glass in one end. 

C. H. Dibbern—1. Cases holding 24 to 
32 4%x4¥% sections, single tier, with 
one side glassed. 2. Tin lard-pails. 

P. H. Elwood—1. A two-dozen single- 
tier section-case. 2. Tin pails for the 
market; barrels for the wholesale trade. 


Rev. E. T. Abbott—1. 24-lb. single- 
tier. 2. Muth’s honey-jars. Something 
else might be better in other localities. 
It all depends upon the market. 

E. France—2. We use a barrel that 
holds 360 pounds of honey. We have 
tried 500-pound barrels, but don’t like 
them ; they are too heavy to handle. 


Rev. M. Mahin—1. I have never 
shipped comb honey. 2. I have shipped 
extracted honey only in small lots in tin 
cans holding from one to four gallons. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—1. One story 
24-section cases, glassed on one side. 2. 
Tin cans or pails from 2-lbs. up to 60. 
The 5-lb. package sells the most honey. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—1. A case holding 
12 sections, glass on one side, three sec- 
tions showing. Also acase of the same 
kind, double as high, holding 24 sections. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—1. One-tier ship- 
ping-cases, to hold 28 T-to-the-foot or 
24 2-inch sections. 2. 6Q0-pound cans 
for wholesale, and Mason fruit jars for 
retail. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. I prefer small 
cases holding not over 24 pounds; 12- 
Ib. cases still better. 2. I use self-seal- 
ing jars—one and two quarts—for home 
market. 

J. M. Hambaugh—1. 12-lb-cases, 
glassed on two sides. 2. The two square 
tin cans to the case, making 120 pounds. 
I believe cans that would hold 50 or 100 
pounds to the case would be preferable. 

J. A. Green—1. For shipping to a dis- 
tant market, 12-section cases. For sup- 
plying retailers near home, 24-section 
cases, single-tier, four sections long, six 
wide, glassed on one side. 2%. For my 
wholesale trade, barrels. For retailing, 
pint Mason jars. 

G. W. Demaree—1. I prefer a crate 
with glass on one side, that will hold 24 
sections. 2. I have realized better prices 
for my honey taken with the extractor 


20-lb. single tier. 





by shipping in tin buckets with the lids 
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wired down. I have used largely three 
sizes—4 quarts, 8 quarts, and 10 quarts. 
These sizes hold for shipment, respec- 
tively, 9, 18, and 24 pounds. The last 
good crop of honey I procured, shipped 
in this way, cleared me 12% cents per 
pound, when honey was quoted in the 
Eastern and Western cities at from 4 to 
8 cents per pound. 


Eugene Secor—1. One holding from 
12 to 24 sections, single tier. 2. For 
home market, I find nothing better than 
glass fruit-jars—pints and quarts. My 
grocerymen will furnish all I want to 
fill. Idon’t buy them. For shipping, I 
should be governed by circumstances. 


Jas. A. Stone—1. Single tier, 24-lb. 
cases, one side glassed. 2. This question 
cannot be answered, as what will suit 
one market, or one class of people, will! 
not satisfy another at all. Every bee- 
keeper can educate his customers to a 
particular package so long as it is not 
too dear, and he sells ata figure that 
will keep out competition. 


J. E. Pond—1 and 2. I don’t produce 
honey for marketing, soI have no idea 
or practical knowledge on the subject. I 
have kept bees for amusement, exercise, 
and study only; usually only four or five 
colonies, and experiments with bees are 
always at the loss of crops. I never 
hesitate to destroy a colony in the at- 
tempt to prove or disprove a principle or 
theory, and only produce enough honey 
(and sometimes not that) for my own 
consumption. 





General Items, 


ed ed ee el te al al he 





Secured a Good Average. 


The season is now over, which was A 
No. 1 in this locality. I got 1,200 well 
filled sections from 11 colonies, spring 
count, and an increase of three, by 
drawing broodin the swarming season, 
but that was not until August, and so I 
didn’t get any surplus honey from the 
three young colonies, but I think 110 
well filled sections per colony is a very 
good average; besides about 25 or SU 
sections half-capped over, and from 
these on down to nothing. 

JoHN H. Rupr. 

Washington, Kans., Oct. 19. 





—— o- 


Report for 1896—May Sickness. 


In reply to the request of Mr. S. W. 
DeBusk, on page 572, my expenses for 
1896, besides personal expenses, were 
about $77 for supplies ; my income from 
bees was nothing; and my loss in api- 
arian capital (bees) was about 75 per 
cent., besides getting no swarms either 
from my own bees, or from 8O other 
colonies run on shares, from which I was 
to have had half the swarms. 


The cause of this unexpected reverse 
was a mysterious malady confined to the 
immediate neighborhood of Denver, with- 
in a circle of about 10 miles radius. 
During the last two months of spring 
the bees steadily dwindled, until just be- 
fore the flow the strongest were no 
more than nuclei. The theory was sug- 
gested by one of our number that spring 
fogs or dews absorbed deleteriotis sub- 
stances from the smelter smoke in the 
atmosphere; then being deposited on 
the pollen of cottonwoods and other 
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secured to every woman 
by the use of 


ay 
Sa 


Thousands of afflicted 
woinen have been cured 
by its use. 


Why not You? 


A Purely Vegetable 
Preparation. 
A Remedy with a Remarkable 
oe Record, $e< 
4 
Large bottle or new style smaller 
one at your druggists. Write for Medi- 


cal Blank free. Warner’s Safe Cure 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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YOUR BEESWAX ! 


| Oh FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 25 cents per und for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, deliver at our office—in exe 
ehange for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
inthe BEE JOURNAL. Or, 23 cts. cash. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILL& 
Mention the American Bee Journas 












BYS = 
Ch ickens Wik Ge MODEL 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ea ing. Thousands in successful 
‘ operation. Lowed priced 
Circulars free. fj Sret-stoss ate ¥ ame 
Send 6c. for . MH. 









GEO 
Illus. Catalogue. 4114 te122 &. 6th St, Quincy IL 
44A26t Mention the American Bee Journal. 











Kee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘faces’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 


> << 


See the premium offer on page 651! 





plants, poisoned the bees. Later I read 
exactly the same theory in a German 
bee-paper, to account for what the Ger- 
mans call ‘*‘ May sickness,” a disease ap- 
parently identical with paralysis. But 
the thin feed, which the German writer 
used with success as a remedy (to dilute 
the poison), was tried here with abso- 
lutely no success. 

My sentiments on specialty are of 
course unchanged, for ‘‘ life is more than 
living.” Besides, I see no reason to 
doubt that in the long run specialty is 
more profitable. F. L. THompson. 

Denver, Colo., Oct. 18. 


a 





Very Dry Year. 


It has been the driest year I ever saw. 
There were but few seeds of the sweet 
clover I ordered last spring that came 
up, but in extremely dry weather it is 
living yet. 

My bees have stored enough honey in 
the last four weeks from the cotton 
bloom for winter supplies. 

Louis 'TEDDER. 

Alvord, Tex., Oct. 10. 


————- 








A Beginner’s Report. 


I am a beginner, starting last spring 
with four colonies, and now I have 11, 
and they have been doing well. I took 
200 pounds of surplus honey from them. 
My uncle, in the next county, has 16 
colonies, and when he went to take his 
surplus honey off, he had but 16 pounds 
in all. JNO. STEWART. 

Munson’s Station, Pa., Oct. 12. 


ee 
Poor Season for Bees. 


Bees have done no good here. I have 
35 colonies, and took 55 gallons of ex- 
tracted honey—no comb honey and no 
increase at all. We have had a good 
flow of honey for the past two or three 
weeks, but it is too late to get a surplus. 
But the bees are rich in winter stores. I 
cannot do without the Bee Journal. 

FRANK BELL 

Deport, Tex., Oct. 13. 


a 


Was It Too High? 


I read on page 647, that Mr. Sidney 
Sleeper, of Holland, N, Y., reports that 
his 188 colonies of bees gathered, ‘ton 
Aug. 15, 1,500 pounds of basswood and 
7,000 pounds of buckwheat honey ;” 
and the Editor asks, ‘‘ How’s that for 
high ?” Well, that’s several thousand 
pounds too high. But what puzzles me 
is how he gets the weight toa pound; 
how the bees hit such round numbers 
exactly, with not an odd pound or frac- 
tion, more or less; and how he kept the 
two kinds of honey separate, so as to 
exactly weigh each. Yours in doubt, 

Hawk’s Park, Fla. W. S. Hart. 





[ We shall have to call on Mr. Sleeper 
for an explanation, as he probably is the 
only man that can answer satisfactorily. 
—EDITOR. | 





<< 


Results of the Past Season. 


I like the Bee Journal very much, and 
find a great many useful things in it. 

I had two colonies last spring—not 
very strong—and from them I got about 
40 pounds of comb honey in one-pound 
boxes. _They stored honey only about 
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two weeks in June. I have increased to 
9 colonies, but I shall destroy two as 
they are black, and keep only Italians, 
as they are so much better to handle. [ 
examined them the past week, and find 
that they will go into winter with from 
30 to 50 poundsof honey. I think they 
ought to come out all right in spring, if 
looked after a little. I have kept bees 
for 2 years, and did not know anything 
about them until this year. I have 
learned a great deal, and have enjoyed 
them very much. If a good season I 
shall expect to get some honey next 
year, as I am well fixed for it. The pas- 
ture will not warrant keeping more than 
10 colonies here, I think, as there area 
good many here. FRANK D. KEYEs. 
Florence, Mass., Oct. 19. 





A Beginner’s Experience. 


I have read the Bee Journal every 
Saturday since I began to take it, and 
now I think I could not get along without 
it. I can learn more from it than any 
other book or paper I know of. 

J begana year,ago with one colony ; 
they were on eight frames, and lived till 
March, then starved. This fall I went 
bee-hunting, and found a bee-tree with 
about 8 pounds of bees; they had about 
5 pounds of honey, and enough comb for 
80 pounds of honey. They were very 
gentle, and did not try to sting much. I 
got them, put them into a hive, and fed 
them about 33 pounds of granulated 
sugar. They do not have many bees 
now. I like them very much. Bees 
stored about 75 pounds per colony here, 
on the average—I mean surplus comb 
honey. Gro. H. PorTER. 

Sabael, N. Y., Oct. 15. 





Report for the Season. 


From 24 colonies, spring count, I have 
taken about 1,500 pounds of comb 
honey. My best colony gave me 112 
well-filled one-pound sections; second 
best, 105 pounds; third, 95, and so on 
down to nothing. I have sold 400 
pounds at from 10 to 13 cents at home 
and in adjoining towns. Last week I 
was out and peddled in the town of 
Kewanee, and sold 86 pounds by going 
from house to house, but it is slow work, 
as they will not buy more than one or 
two pounds ata house. I only struck 
one house that I could sell a whole case 
of 24 pounds, and then had to trust 
them for the pay. 

Bees are in good condition for winter. 

G. E. NELSON. 

Bishop Hill, Ill., Oct. 15. 


ORRECT , 
MANNERS « 


Containing clear and concise 
directions for correct manners 
and usages of polite society. 
Many people have been mis- 
judged for years simply be- 
cause they had neglected to 
perform some little polite act 
at the propertime ; many young 
men and women have A the 
opportunities of a life-time on 
account of their ignorance of 
Some trifling customary rule 
of Society. Our Boox tellsall about it, 186 
pages. Russia. Red Edges. Price, 75 cts. 


i neei ‘up « We will mail this book free 
Special Offer * as a premium to any one 
sending us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send a copy of the premium book “ Bees and 
Honey ” to each of the new subscribers; or 
we willclub the book with the Bee Journal 














Czas 
MANNERS i 


HE " NOVELTY” POCKET-KNIFE: 


Nereis Nay 


GEO. W. YORK, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 









Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name anc 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 

peautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 
The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade, The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the Borer. Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner wall never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! Whats 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 


tion of this beautiful 


Hone ” 


or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 
The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa 
nife, as the “* Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpai, for $1. 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00) 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book “ Bees a 
We club the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for #1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife. 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


-or give it as a 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





California =* 


if you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PREss, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
for Circulars, apply to CHas. F. MuotH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journad 





COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
ished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 


Ge" WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIs. 

Reference—Augusta Bank, HLAtf 


Mention the American Bee Journal 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stutt, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. ©O., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y 


1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 








This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook's 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most ieociuating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 

uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 





for a year—both for $1.60, 


PROF. A. J. COOK’S BOOK FREE! 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


OR 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


Given For 2 New Subscribers, 

The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 


Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for 81.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 3 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo! asa premium, Let everybody try for it 
Wilt you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., LIS Mich. St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEE-BOOKS| 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
for Pleasure and Protit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Phis edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition, It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest style of the art,and bound 
n cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Key. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Kecpers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Sclentifie Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopredia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 3W engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and Illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parllamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century's e gee in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 

g@”™ If 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FRE 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 

Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan ivis a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apicuiture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1.50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 


Gee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s * new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; lustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada. Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, rs oe 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. 
in fine artifitial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
— Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture: 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry C ulture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book.— 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts, 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber,logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Lllustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Al) about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.—Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them profitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 

The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted, see postpaid prices given with 
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the description of the books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the geal ew eee $2.00 
. ABC of Bee-Culture.. SF 
3. Bee-Keeper’sGuide.................. me, 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....-.. 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1.10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1.25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound] 2.00 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping Nay med cound] 1.75 
az. Faw’ A Years Ammons the Bees........ 1.3 
13, Bee-Keeping for Profit................ 1.15 
14, Convention Hard-Book. Serres mT 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry ere 1.10 
19. GEPOOM'S DOUP BOGIB . once nicks cccecscss 1.15 
20. Green’s Six Books on venpnanemeen 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ....e+0- 1.15 
_ % | | RR ae eae 1.10 
24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.60 
25. Commercial Calculator, No. L......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................ 1.10 
30. Potato Culture.. ... eee ee Pe Fe 
32. Hand-Book of Health.............---. 1.10 
23. Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
ite’ ND, « «5.04 sonknnsenese pees 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping’..... 1,30 


37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1. 
38. Aplar Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1 





INFORMATION GOLD! 





Worth It’s Weightin 
For your name and address ona postal card, we 
will tell you how to make the best wire fence 
on earth, horse-high, bull-strong and 
-tight, at the actual wholesale cost of wire 
Ri seiman Bros. box B. Ridgeville, Ind. 
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AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 
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Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; allabout forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ste.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bes JOURNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
BEE JouRNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEn’L MGr.—T. G. Newman...San Diego, Cal. 
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“THE LITTLE GIANT BOOK-KEEPER! 





AT A GLANCr. 


By Expert J. T. BRIERLEY. 


A Smmp.Le AND Concise METHOD OF PRACTICAL 
Book-KEEPING. 


With instructions 
for the proper keep 
ing of Books of Ac. 
-ounts and Nume- 
rous_ Explanations 
and Forms used in a 
Commerical _ busi- 
mess; showing an 
EnTrrRE Ser oF 
Books BASED TPON 


AcTUAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 

How to take off 
a Trial Balance 


sheet; and finally 
CLOSE AND BALANCE 
Accounts; Egva- 
TION OF PAYMENTS; 
Metric System oF 
WEIGHTS and 
Measures. 
Containing 144 pp., 
size, 5x 294 inc 1e8, 
hound in. Flexible 





Russia, indexed, 75 cents each, postpaid, 


‘ ° P We will mail this book free 

Special Offer o as a premium to any one 
sending us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one yesr (with $2.00), and also 
send a copy of the premium book * Bees and 
Honey” to each of the new subscribers; or we 
will ub the book with the Bee Journal fora 
year—both for $1.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 

















40,000. 


rweNebraska Farmer 


Has made a contract with 
the N+ braska Club, to print 
tor them 40,000 copies over 
and above the regular week- 
ly issue, each month for six 
months, of reliable informa- 
tion about Nebraska. 

If interest« d, send for free 
copy, to 

Mr. CHAS, E, WILLIAMSON, 
Secretary Nebraska Club, 

OMAHA, NEBR,, or 


Nebraska Farmer (Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Payne’s Business Letter Writer 
and Manual! of 
Commercial 
Forms.—C entain 
ing specimen Letters 
on all possible business 
topics, with appro- 
priate answers. ‘Con- 
1 taining general infor- 
mation with regard to 
business matte:s, the 
rules for punctuation, 
the abbreviations most 
used in the mercantile 
world, a dictionary of 
" mercantile terms, @ 
table of synonyms, and 

other information 

. : which may be of value 
to the busincss man. New edition, revised 
andenlarged. 216 pages, Extra Cloth, 75 cts. 


: i: ‘sp e We will mail this book tree 
Special Offer * as a premium to any one 
sending us two NewSubscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send acopy of the premium book “* Bees and 
Honey” to each of the new subscribers; or 
we will club the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for $1.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 














THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 


Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANcY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed; both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “fancy 
white,”’ ** No. 1 dark.” ete. 


Chicago, I1l., Oct. 20.—Fancy white, 12@ 
13c.; No. 1, 11@11%ec.;: fancy amber, 10c.; 
No. 1 ,9c.; fancy dark, 9c.; No. 1,7@8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@7c.; amber. 5@6c.; dark, 
4%@ic. Beeswax, 25c. 

— liberal; demand limited for all 
inds. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 17.—Choice white 
comb, 12@l4c.; dark grades, 8@12c. {x- 
tracted, 4@6c.. according to quality. Demand 
is slow for al) kinds of honey. Prices too low. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. 


pamadetgnia, Pa., Sept. 30,—Extracted, 
white, 8-10ce.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-4c. 
Beeswax, 25c. 

No new comb in this market yet. 
cleaned out. 


Detroit, Mich.; Sept. 30.—No. 1 white, 12- 
12%c.; fancy amber, 10-1lc.! No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
-6c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-5c. Beeswax, 
24-25c., 


Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 3.—Fancy white. 
14-15¢c.; 0. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Old comb 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—Fancy white, 13 
@i4c.; No. 1 white, 12@12%c.; fancy amber, 
11@11%c.: No. 1 amber, 10@10%c.; fanc 
dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark, 7@7%c, Extracted, 
white, in cans, 5c.; in barrels, 4@4\c.:! amber, 
3@3%c.; dark, 2%@3c. Beeswax, 19@20c. 

Very little honey coming in at present. and 
the weather is too warm to handle to advan- 
tage if it were here. 


New York, N. ¥ , Oct. oar white, 
12@13c.; off grades, 10@11c.; buckwheat, 8@ 
9c. Extracted is in fair demand at unchanged 
prices. Beeswax is doing alittle better, and 
firm at 24@25c. 

There is a fair demand for fancy white 
comb honey, while off grades, mixed, and 
buckwheat are rather neglected. Receipts 
are heavy and stock accumulating. Sales are 
principally in small lots. and in order to move 
round quantities it is necessary to make con- 
cessions from quotations. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 7.— White 
comb. 10¢c.; amber, 7%-9c. Extracted, white 
5-5 \e.; light amber, 4%-5c.; amber colored 
and candied, 3%-4%c.; dark tule, 2%-3c. 

With light arrivals and light local stocks 
there is little chance for prices to fluctuate to 
uny material degree in favor of the buying in- 
terest. Inquiry is not active, however, and 
mostly local. Prices in foreign centers are 
below the parity of values current here. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 24-27c. There is 
no lack of demand for choice bright, free from 
adulteration, such being in scanty stock. It 
is the exception, however, where dark and in- 
ferior meets with prompt custom. 


Albany, N. ¥., Oct. 7.—Fancy white, 12- 


l’c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c.; 
No. 1 dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
dark, 4-5c. 


Yhe receipts of both comb and extracted 
honey are very large, and prices are some- 
what lower. We have an ample stock of all 
styles except paper cartons weighing less 
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Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 30,—Fancy white, 
14-15ec.; No. 1, 12-13¢e.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c, 
Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-5c. Beeswax, 22-240. 

New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal. Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the “ is sat- 
isfied with sume in preference. Later on we 
Sepect an improved demand for honey of all 

nds. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 30. — Fancy 
white, 12\%c.; o. 1 white, 10@lic.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.; No, l amber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-8c. Extracted, 
white, 54%@6%c.; amber, 5@5\%c.; dark. 4@ 
5c. Beeswax, 23@26e. 

The demand for both comb and extracted is 
very quiet, and for the latter, nominal. ‘The 
hot weather of the past week or so has checked 
demand for comb honey. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Seve. 30,—Fancy white, 

144%@15e.: No. 1 white, 12%@i3c. Extracted, 

sane 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5\%c. Beeswax, 22 
25c, 


There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket. Selling rather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30.—Fancy white 
comb, 15c.; o. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11-1”c.; fancy 
dark, 10-11c.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6\%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark, 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25c 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Oct. 19.—Fancy comb, 1- 
ound, 12-13c., occasionally l4c.; No. 2, 8- 
0c.; No, 3.4-7c. Extracted, 4-5c. 

Demand better, and quite a consumptive 
trade now. 


Boston, Mass., Oct.9.—Fancy white, 13 
14c.; No. 1, 11-12c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, [lis. 
R, A. BuRNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 


New Vork, N. W. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway 
CHas. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SOK, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BrOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
WestcoTr Com. O0o.. 213 Market St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. ‘ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8, POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
CuHas. McCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. f, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central ava. 











than a pound. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 685, 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 





If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
ean Bee-Keeper (56 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


5b 10m 25b 50b 





Alsike Clover...... $ .70 $1.25 83. 00 $8 5.75 
Sweet Clover....... 65 1.20 32. ers 5.00 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 .50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover..... .65 1.10 2'70 5.00 
Crimson Clover....  .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 .35 .90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEGINNERS. 


— Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


HONEY-JARS! 


1-Ib. square Flint Jars, with Corks, $4.85 per 
gross. Including Labels, name and address 
on same, $5.10 per gross. 


A Full Line of Supplies on hand. 


Catalogue. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N.Y 
APIARY—G len Cove, L. I. 
Mention the American Bee sourne 














“‘It'shetterto be Right Than tobe President” 


Page fence is right and that is why it is the 
acknowledged ruler of the animal kingdom. If the 
people will only select as competent a ruler for 
themselves, everybody will be happy. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journs.. 


\ \ Of this Journal who 
READER: write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 

ordering, or asking about the Goods 


offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this pape® 
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8 Qadant’s Foundation ‘3 


Is still in the lead, for we use all ‘the latest improvements, including the 


"? NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is ‘more ac- 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 


T. H. Strickler, Soloman City, Kansas. The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Texas. 
. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. Cc. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. | B. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lows. 
Cc. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. | G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 
E. Cc, Eag! esfield, Berlin, Wis. | James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y 
i T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. | Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama | Donaldsonville, La 
Jonn Rey, Hast Saginaw, Mich. | Page & Lyon. New London. Wis 


is. 
Vickery ros., Evansville, Ind. | John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


We make a specialty of Veils and VeiloStuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions to 
beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journai HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ITLL. 


“iT A “About th Tie KesToye 
There Is No Doubt tears: QEHORNING 
It cuts both ways, does not crush. One cli KNIFE? 


ama the horns are offclose. Write for circular. «©. BROS slus, Cochranville, Pa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 40E13t 


oa Extracted Honev :% | PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Root s Double-Walled 
Dovetailed Chaff Hives, 


and Winter-Gases for 
Single-Waled Hives, 


Have met with much success everywhere in wintering. The Double-Walled Chaff 
Hive is light, neat, compact, and weighs only a trifle more than the single-walled 
hives of the same capacity. Now is the time to lay in your stock for winter. 

Send for Catalog and Prices. 













Finest Quality. Basswood and | 

Clover. | 
2 60-lb. cans in case. 7c. per pound. ; 
60-lb. cun in case, 8c. per pound, | 
sample by mail, 10 cts. POU DER S 
Honey-Jars and Complete Line | 
of Supplies. Catalogue Free. | 


WALTER 8S. POUDER, 
162 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





7 ——_—<—--9->—__— 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Hl. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 











